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might have been productive of large benefits. .Iii
1629, a lengthy edict which, from its framer, was
called the Code Michau, sought to deal with a great
variety of internal questions: it regulated not only
the administration of justice but the reformation of
monasteries; it forbade parents sending their child-
ren out of the kingdom to be educated; it imposed
penalties upon oppressive acts by unruly nobles; it
prescribed the discipline of soldiers, and allowed,
gentlemen to take part in foreign commerce without
derogating from their rank. Almost all the regula-
tions of the code were useful, but they were also
novel, and social and political changes were not
then viewed with favour.

If the edict was drafted by Michau, it embodied
the ideas of Richelieu, but he was strangely irresol-
ute in seeking to enforce it in the face of public
disapproval. The measure met with vigorous oppo-
sition from the courts, not only because it interfered
with their procedure, but because they were opposed
to innovations. No one showed less regard for the
courts than Richelieu when he wished to insure the
punishment of an enemy or to coerce resistance to
the royal authority, but he was unable or unwilling
to overcome the stubborn hostility of the judges to
a measure of reform. It shared the fate of many
wise laws which appeared on the French statute
books, only to be first disregarded and then for-
gotten.

The changes which the Cardinal made in the in-
ternal administration of France will be discussed in
another chapter. We have now to consider hisuse.
